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many years ago, urged that it was difficult to under-
stand why " no sufficient attempt should be made to
convey to the young mind the natural knowledge
which has been given to the world in such abun-
dance " in recent years. No sufficient attempt has
yet been made, and science teachers generally have
preferred to try to turn all their pupils into science
scholars, with results with which they are very far
from satisfied.

The ears of many of us are, for this purpose, sows'
ears, and the attempt to make silk purses of them is
doomed to failure; on the other hand, they are quite
good ears for ordinary purposes, and listen with
avidity to a teacher who will try to convey to us in
simple language some of the great results of scientific
discovery. It is ridiculous to maintain that I have
no right to be interested in Pasteur because I could
not successfully perform the simplest of the experi-
ments which led to his discoveries: you might as well
maintain that no one can appreciate music with-
out learning to perform, or like poetry without
endeavouring to write it.

It must be repeated that the scientists fell into the
very same error as that which had betrayed their
classical antagonists: if the classical Solomon chas-
tised with whips we have learnt to dread the scorpions
of the scientific Rehoboam.

I cannot believe that it would be difficult to devise
a test which would show that the literary boy had
some knowledge of scientific results, and an inkling